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FOR OPHTHALMIC TEST 
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conjunctival sac. 


Vials of 10 discs sufficient for 5 double ophthalmic 
tests. 


Further details will be sent to any veterinary surgeon on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS &®& COMPAN Y 
50, Beak Street, London, W.|1 

Laboratories: Hounslow, Middlesex. Inc. U.S.A., Liability Ltd. 
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Biography 


LIEUT.-COL. P. J. SIMPSON, D.S.O., T.D., J.P., 
F.R.C.V.S. 


IT would have been a proud moment for the late Mr. James F. Simpson, J.P., 
F.R.C.V.S., if he could have been present in the Council Chamber of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons on the occasion when his son, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. 
Simpson was elected as President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
to guide the destinies of the profession during this very important Coronation year. 
Born in 1878 at Maidenhead, in Berkshire, Colonel Simpson was educated at 
Reading School, and took his membership diploma as a veterinary surgeon from 
the Royal Veterinary College in London in 1899, and his Fellowship degree in 
December, 1905. His first few years were spent in a very busy practice with his 
father in the Maidenhead district, during which time he served as a veterinary 
officer in the Territorial Service, remaining in this Service until 1925. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Order in 1918, and has also received 
the Territorial Decoration. 

His services to the veterinary profession are well known and almost too 
numerous to mention in detail, including as they do the Presidentship of the 
N.V.M.A. from 1931 to 1933 inclusive, the Treasurership of the R.C.V.S. from 
1931 to 1937, the retirement from this office only taking place on his translation to 
the highest office which the profession can give—that of its President. His 
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work for charity has been of a most practical nature, as instanced by the fact 
that he has acted for many years as the honorary secretary to the Victoria Veter- 
inary Benevolent Fund, and that he has personally raised by his energy and skill 
(for his personal talent in amateur theatricals has been appreciated on more 
than one occasion by veterinary audiences) several hundreds of pounds by 
amateur theatrical performances for this deserving cause. 

His social and professional career have been ably backed up by Mrs. Simpson, 
who is always to be found at her husband’s side at all important gatherings, and 
it must have been most gratifying to them to have been able to watch the 
successful career of their only son, Mr. John Ferguson Simpson, F.R.C.S., who, 
although only a young man, has made a name for himself as a throat and ear 
specialist in Harley Street and on the staff of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Our readers will wish this distinguished family long life and good health to 
enjoy their well-earned reward. 


CAPT. ROBERT SIMPSON, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


Tue fact that we have delayed the publication of the photograph and bio- 
graphical note of the President of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
enables us to pass judgment with accuracy upon the manner in which the Presi- 
dential Chair has been occupied during a somewhat eventful year of office ; and 
there is nobody who has occupied this high position who has come through it with 
greater honour and credit than Captain Robert Simpson. 

A graduate from the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College in 1914, Captain Simpson 
volunteered for service with the colours immediately upon the outbreak of the 
Great War, serving not only in the early days in France, but later in Egypt and 
Palestine. So much was his service appreciated that he was granted a regular 
commission in 1917, continuing as a Captain in the R.A.V.C. until his voluntary 
retirement in 1919. Upon returning to civil life, Capt. Simpson took the Diploma 
of Veterinary State Medicine, and in 1920 the degree of Fellow of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Joining the staff of the Ministry of Agriculture, he was engaged in carrying 
out the duties of the Ministry until 1924, when he was appointed Chief Veterinary 
Officer for the County of Cumberland, a position which he has filled with the 
highest possible distinction, his county being spoken of as one in which the veterin- 
ary administration is as near the ideal as is possible in the comparatively short 
time in which he has had the opportunity of administration. Cumberland did, 
indeed, lead the way to all other counties in England, for it was this county which 
was the first to appoint a whole-time veterinary officer in the person of Lieut.- 
Colonel Scott Bowden, O.B.E., T.D., M.R.C.V.S., a worthy predecessor in whose 
footsteps Capt. Simpson followed. 

He is a Past-President of the Dumfries and Galloway Division of the N.V.M.A., 
and a long-standing member of the Councils respectively of the R.C.V.S. and the 


Capt. ROBERT Simpson, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
President of the National Veterinary Medical Association. 
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N.V.M.A. It has been during his year of office that the important step has been 
taken of the movement of the headquarters from Verulam Buildings to the more 
commodious premises at 36, Gordon Square, W.C. ; and it was a proud afternoon 
for Capt. Simpson when he had the honour of acting as host on the occasion of the 
house-warming of the new home of the N.V.M.A., which he had done so much 
to bring about. His wise judgment has helped much to bring to successful 
conclusions many problems which have had to be solved during the past year, 
and the profession will ever be grateful to him for the unsparing energy which he 
has devoted to its welfare during his year of office. 


Editorial 


THE VETERINARY PRACTITIONERS’ PART IN THE 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST ANIMAL DISEASES. 


THE Minister of Agriculture has recently estimated the annual loss from 
animal diseases to be some £14,000,000 a year—much too large a sum for our 
small sea-girt island in this year of grace 1937. Unfortunately, even this 
high estimate is by no means over the mark. 

We must, Mr. Morrison says, make an effort to reduce this shameful wastage 
at least by half. He can rest assured that he will receive experienced counsel 
and whole-hearted co-operation if he takes the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession, whose lives have been devoted to this object, into his confidence; for 
no class of the community knows better than they do the difficulties to be over- 
come. They have had so often in the past literally “to make bricks without 
straw”’ that they can scarcely credit the good news that £600,000 is to be 
allotted for the purpose of veterinary research into ways and means of combat- 
ing animal diseases. 

It was stated by the Gowland Hopkins Committee on Cattle Diseases that 
in the dairy industry alone the figure is over {3,000,000 a year. This Committee 
emphasised that the milking life of a dairy cow is only half that which might 
be expected under ideal conditions, and that 58 per cent. of the cows passing out 
of herds are disposed of on account of disease, the loss of the remainder being 
also indirectly attributable to this cause. 

Hence the need for a properly organised State Veterinary Service such as 
that which Mr. Morrison appears to have in mind. This centralisation is stated to 
be necessary because of the serious lack of uniformity in the administration of the 
regulations by the local authorities. Some local authorities have displayed 
commendable energy in carrying out their obligations ; others, with lamentable 
short-sightedness, have done very little. What Denmark has already done, 
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entirely by following the advice of its veterinary experts (see page 246), can 
equally be done by Great Britain ; for expert veterinary advice is vital to 
successful agriculture. 

It is certain that there will be a general tightening up of the animal health 
regulations all over the country ; and it is also certain that the very necessary 
routine veterinary inspections of herds and flocks will become more frequent. 

The possibilities of a far-reaching control scheme based on the formation of 
““ attested ’”’ herd areas have not been overlooked by the Government’s advisers ; 
and it is necessary that certain other devastating and preventable diseases (such 
as Contagious Abortion and Jéhne’s) shall come under consideration for additions 
to the list of those which are already notifiable. Eradication of tuberculosis 
on a zonal system has been successfully employed on the American continent, 
and on a smaller scale in Scotland and Wales, and it is felt that a modified system 
of control by areas should greatly accelerate the eradication of tuberculosis and 
other diseases. 

These diseases constitute a direct peril to the dairy stock of the country. 
Moreover, they also weaken the health of the stock to such an extent that the 
animals become dangerously liable to other ailments. While the incidence of 
tuberculosis remains high—it is estimated that at least an average of 40 per 
cent. of our dairy cattle are infected—we cannot expect to gain much success 
in our efforts to stamp out other diseases. 

The aim, therefore, must be to render the animals more resistant to all forms 
of disease. Prevention is better than cure, and with many forms of cattle disease 
prevention is not only the best, but the only effective course. Co-ordinated veter- 
inary services will enable preventive measures to be taken on a larger scale than 
hitherto ; the work will be more thorough and will, perhaps, be directed with 
greater foresight and energy; and it will certainly be possible to bring sudden 
epidemics under control with the minimum of delay. A Central Veterinary 
Service, moreover, will provide for the collection of considerable information, 
valuable to research and essential in administration, which is not forthcoming 
under existing circumstances. 

The new service, if encouragement is given to the local veterinary practitioner, 
will give a much more complete control over animal diseases than anything yet 
attempted. The local practitioner has always been faithful to the Government ; 
he is the friend of the farmer and has a highly specialised knowledge of local 
conditions. If the part he can play in the control of infectious disease is altogether 
ignored, the result undoubtedly will be that in many districts it will be impossible for 
a qualified veterinary surgeon to exist; unless the Government grants a subsidy 
such as is done in some of the poorer districts of the Irish Free State. 

Let us consider at random a few examples of the value of veterinary work to 
the farmer. Consider, for instance, the work of Professor Thomas Dalling, 
the present Director of the Institute of Animal Pathology at Cambridge, on the 
protection of lambs against dysentery. Professor Dalling, working with the 
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late Professor Gaiger, identified the causal organism of lamb dysentery and 
prepared a vaccine, as a result of which flock owners are being saved hundreds 
of thousands of pounds every year. 

Liver fluke in sheep, at one time a devastating scourge, can now be controlled 
by the administration of a drug—a research discovery. Moreover, the successful 
investigation of the complicated life history of the fluke has furnished knowledge 
which enables sheep management to be so adjusted that outbreaks of this disease 
can be avoided. 

The researches of Professor Russell Greig and his colleagues of the Moredun 
Institute, Edinburgh, have revolutionised the treatment of milk fever—a disease 
which once was the nightmare of the dairy farmer. Let us hope that 
the present researches into the causes and prevention (or cure) of Grass 
Sickness in horses, now being carried out at the same Institute, will be 
equally successful. 

Professor Minett’s researches at the Royal Veterinary College Research 
Institute are giving hope that mastitis of cattle will one day be a preventable 
complaint. Dr. Lovell’s work encourages similar hopes with regard to the con- 
tagious diarrhoea ailments of calves. The work done at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s laboratory at Weybridge, under the direction of Dr. Horner Andrews, 
against contagious abortion, together with that against foot-and-mouth disease 
at Pirbright by Dr. Edwards, form further instances of the value of veterinary 
research. 

It is good to know that at last a stranglehold has been laid upon tuberculosis 
—the scourge of our dairy herds and the insidious and implacable enemy of man— 
and there are good grounds for hoping that if the present methods of veterinary 
control are intensified this disease will be so effectively held in check that within 
the next twenty years or so it will have been almost if not quite eradicated. 

The loud complaints about the dreadful wastage in our poultry flocks tend to 
make us overlook the results which have already been achieved by painstaking 
research. It is only in recent years that we have had the means to take up the 
problems of bacillary white diarrhoea and coccidiosis; which had not only 
spelled ruin for many small farmers, but had so decimated the flocks of the 
larger poultry keepers that the matter became one of national urgency. 

Fowl-pox, again, is a widespread disease among our poultry flocks. As a 
result of veterinary research, a satisfactory vaccine is now available, and is 
widely used against this scourge. 

Thus does the work done by the veterinary profession give relief to animal 
suffering ; and it must not be forgotten that there are many diseases which 
are analogous to, or communicable between, animals and man, so that the 
discovery of the cause in the veterinary field may mean valuable assistance 
to those who work in the field of human disease too. Glanders of the horse, 
rabies in the dog, anthrax, tuberculosis and mange (to mention only a few) are 
striking instances of this. 
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Nor should we overlook the fact that once an animal disease is cleared from with- 
in the British Isles it has little chance of regaining a hold, except in the case of 
diseases such as foot-and-mouth, which can be spread by the meat of an infected 
animal and other material with which it has been in contact. Our insular position 
gives us an enormous advantage over a country with a land frontier, and Great 
Britain is the envy of the world in this respect. Certain ports only are permitted 
to receive animals, and in those ports the Ministry of Agriculture have arranged 
that there is always proper and efficient veterinary inspection ; the wisdom and 
value of which cannot be over-estimated. Veterinary Research has never been 
adequately supported in the past, and now that the Government has seriously 
taken the matter in hand, it is to be hoped that it will not forget that “ the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” and that it will put this branch of the profession 
on at least the same social and financial footing as the other outlets from which 
the newly-fledged graduate is able to make his choice. 


THE BOURNEMOUTH CONGRESS, 1937. 


Programme. 


THE following is the programme of the Association’s Congress to be held at 
Bournemouth from July 25th to July 30th, 1937 : 


Sunday, July 25th.—8 p.m., Informal ‘‘ At Home” (Royal Bath Hotel). 


Monday, July 26th—10 a.m., Civic Welcome by the Mayor of Bournemouth 
(Grand Hall, Town Hall). 10.30 a.m., Opening of Exhibition of Surgical Instru- 
ments, Drugs, etc., by the President (Lesser Hall, Town Hall). 11 a.m., Paper: 
“ Diseases of Poultry ” (Grand Hall, Town Hall). 8.30 p.m. to midnight, Civic 
Reception and Dance (The Pavilion). 

Tuesday, July 27th—10 a.m., Paper: “ Veterinary Inspection in Bacon 
Factories ” (Grand Hall, Town Hall). 11 a.m., Paper: ‘‘ The Control of Tuber- 
culosis by means of the Tuberculin Test ” (Grand Hall, Town Hall). 2.30 p.m., 
Operations and Demonstrations (Corporation Stables). 8.30 p.m., President’s 
Reception (Royal Bath Hotel). 

Wednesday, July 28th—10 am., Paper: “The Application of Vaccine 
Therapy” (Grand Hall, Town Hall). 11.30 am., Paper: “ Stuttgart 
Disease and Nephritis”’ (Grand Hall, Town Hall). 2.30 p.m., Council Meeting 
(Grand Hall, Town Hall). 3.30 p.m., Annual General Meeting (Grand Hall, 
Town Hall). 7 for 7.30 p.m., Annual Banquet (Royal Bath Hotel). 

Thursday, July 29th.—10.30 a.m., Excursion. 8 p.m., Dance in aid of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Guild (The Pavilion). ; 

Friday, July 30th—10 a.m., Paper: ‘ The Clinical Aspects and Treatment of 
‘ Hoose ’ (Parasitic) and Allied Conditions in Cattle” (Grand Hall, Town Hall). 
11.45 a.m., Closing Meeting (Grand Hall, Town Hall). 
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Subjects for Papers. 


Veterinary Medicine and Surgery Section.—President, J. F. D. Tutt, Esq., 
F.R.V.C.S. ; Vice-President, Major J. Stewart Wood, M.R.C.V.S.; Recording 
Secretary, G. N. Gould, Jun., Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 


No. 1.—“‘ Stuttgart Disease and Nephritis,” by Nevill S. King, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
Leatherhead. Opener: Professor G. H. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S., M.R.LA., 
London. No. 2.—“ The Clinical Aspects and Treatment of ‘ Hoose ’ (Parasitic) 
and Allied Conditions in Cattle,” by R. H. Smythe, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Camborne. 
Opener : Capt. O. V. Gunning, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.M., Tutbury. 


Experimental Pathology Section.—President, C. V. Watkins, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M.; Vice-President, Major A. A. Pryer, D.S.O., M.R.C.V.S.; Recording 
Secretary, N.S. Barron, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


No. 1.—“ Diseases of Poultry: Some Diseases of the Digestive Tract,” by 
W. P. Blount, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., Lewes. Opener: Professor T. Dalling, 
M.R.C.V.S., Cambridge. No. 2.—‘‘ The Application of Vaccine Therapy,” 
by Dr. W. S. Gordon, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh. Opener: Capt. S. J. Motton, 
F.R.C.V.S., Penzance. 


Public Health Section.—President, S. B. Vine, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.; Vice- 
President, Eoghan Clark, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.; Recording Secretary, 
G. Warnock Begg, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 


No. 1.—‘‘ Veterinary Inspection in Bacon Factories,’ By D. J. Anthony, 
Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Brierley Hill. Opener: C. H. Ducksbury, 
Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Calne. No. 2.—‘‘ The Control of Tuberculosis by 
means of the Tuberculin Test,” by Major A. Douglas, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. Vict., 
Ayr. Opener: S. V. Golledge, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Trowbridge. 


Operations and Demonstrations. 


The following operations and demonstrations will take place in the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation Stables, starting at 2.30 p.m., on Tuesday, July 27th. Buses 
will leave the Town Hall at 2.15 p.m., and return at 5.15 p.m., the tickets for the 
return journey costing ls. 6d. It would assist the local secretary if applications 
for these tickets were made well in advance of the Congress. (1) Removal of a 
horn tumour or quittor from the horse’s foot; T. N. Gold, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
(2) Operation on the teat and amputation of the claw of the cow; T. N. Gould, 
Esq., M.R.C.V.S. (3) Methods of dealing with Stub Toes in the Greyhound ; 
A. H. F. Robb, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. (4) Cesarean Section: Enucleation of the 
Eyeball ; C. Formston, M.R.C.V.S. (5) Epidural Anesthesia in Cats and Dogs ; 
Professor T. G. Browne, M.R.C.V.S. (6) Caponising of Poultry, and (7) Sexing 
Day-old Chicks ; W. P. Blount, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. (8) Demonstration of Diseases 
of Poultry ; H. G. Lamont, Esq., M.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
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Exhibits. 


An exhibition of radiographs, arranged by Major Grahame Williamson and 
Major H. Kirk, with the help of Messrs. Watson & Sons (Electro-Medical), Ltd., 
London, will be displayed in the Lesser Hall during the period of the Congress. 
In the same hall there will be shown a number of specimens arranged by Mr. 
C. V. Watkins illustrating diseases in the fox. 


The Excursion. 


The arrangements for the excursion on Thursday, July 29th, are as follows: 
Bournemouth Central, depart 10.31 a.m.; Old Docks, arrive 11.33 a.m.; In- 
spection of s.s. “‘ Berengaria,”’ 11.40-12.30 p.m. ; Proceed to New Docks—Lunch 
in New Docks Restaurant, 1-2 p.m. ; Tour of New Docks, including King George V 
Graving Dock and Pumping Station, 2-3.30 p.m. ; Tea in New Docks Restaurant, 
3.30-4.15 p.m. ; Train from New Docks, 4.30 p.m. ; Bournemouth Central, arrive 
5.59 p.m. Inclusive charge, 7s. 6d. Applications for tickets should be made 
as soon as possible. 

Golf. 


The competitions for the Simpson and Dunkin Golf Trophies in aid of the 
Veterinary Benevolent Funds will be played off on Monday, July 26th, at the 
Ferndown Golf Club, Bournemouth, by courtesy of the Club. 


The ladies’ competition for the Dunkin Cup will be in the morning, from 
11 to 11.30, and the men’s, for the Simpson Cup, in the afternoon, from 2.30 to 
3.30 p.m. Entrance fee 5s. ; competitors to pay own green fees. Both contests 
will be in the form of a medal round of the course, each competitor playing from 
his or her lowest club handicap. 

The winner of the Simpson Trophy will be awarded a medal presented by 
Dr. Bradley and the runner-up a spoon presented by Capt. Simpson. 


Intending competitors are requested to write to either Dr. W. S. Gordon, 
A.D.R.A., Moredun Institute, Gilmerton, Midlothian, or Mr. J. N. Ritchie, 
Department of Agriculture, York Buildings, Queen Street, Edinburgh 2, the 
acting secretaries of the competitions. 


Other Arrangements.—Delegates may obtain from the local secretary tickets 
that will enable them to play golf in the public parks, free of charge. 


Tennis, etc—The tickets mentioned in the foregoing paragraph will also 
enable delegates to play tennis and bowls in the public parks free of charge, 
and cover free admission to the Bournemouth and Boscombe Piers. 


Club Facilities —The Committee of the Bournemouth and District Constitu- 
tional Club has agreed that all delegates to the N.V.M.A. Congress should be 
made honorary members of the Club during the week July 26th-30th. Production 
of the Congress badge will enable members of the Association to take advantage 
of all the privileges of this honorary membership at the Club, which is situated 
at 38, Richmond Hill, Bournemouth. 
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THE TRADE EXHIBITION AT THE CONGRESS. 


Not the least interesting part of this gathering is the exhibition of the speciali- 
ties and commodities put up by the many eminent commercial houses catering 
for the profession in this country and abroad. We feel sure that our readers 
when visiting the Exhibitors’ Hall will find much of interest to them, for the 
products of these firms have reached a high measure of excellence. We make 
every endeavour to ensure that only the advertisements of reliable houses are 
inserted in THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, and in many cases the co-operation of 
these firms with the profession has been of invaluable assistance. Amongst 
those exhibiting will be the following well-known concerns, to which a visit, 
we feel sure, will be amply repaid: The Anglo-American Pharmaceutical Co., 
Ltd. ; Messrs. Armour & Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Arnold & Sons; Messrs. Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox; British Glues and Chemicals, Ltd. ; Messrs. Genatosan, Ltd. ; 
Messrs. C. J. Hewlett & Son, Ltd. ; Messrs. Hough, Hoseason & Co. ; The Inter- 
national Serum Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co.; Sandoz Products ; 
Willington Medical Products, Ltd. ; Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd. ; 
Chas. Zimmermann & Co., Ltd. ; General Electrical Construction and Maintenance, 
Ltd. ; Watson & Sons; Cooper Stewart Engineering Co., Ltd.; T. J. Smith & 
Nephew, Ltd.; Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Ltd.; Antibody Products, Ltd., 
Bayer Products, Ltd., W. & J. Dunlop, Ltd. 
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General Articles 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF VETERINARY MATTERS IN 
DENMARK. 


By A. L. THOMPSON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Late Department of Agriculture, New Zealand. 


PROFESSOR FULMER NEILSEN, of Copenhagen, the well-known authority and 
specialist on bovine sterility, very kindly consented to allow the writer the 
privilege of joining his clinic. The month spent in Copenhagen was unique, 
both in pleasure and experience, and the following impressions of veterinary 
matters in Denmark may be of some interest. 

Travelling from Esbjerg to Copenhagen in the Deisel train (in which it is 
possible to open the window without being covered with smuts), the neatness 
and orderliness of the farms and paddocks is remarkable, and England appears 
positively untidy and unkempt by comparison. The vivid green colour, profusion 
and consistent evenness of the pastures over miles and miles of farm land is, 
indeed, a credit to the Danish farmer, and cannot be excelled in any other country 
—not even in New Zealand, which prides itself on the superb quality of its grass- 
lands. England’s uneven, irregular, tufty pasture is Denmark’s economic hope 
for the future. 

The impression of cleanliness is increased when Copenhagen is reached. Here 
at last is the clean city. Even following the celebrations for the Jubilee of the 
King of Denmark, the amount of litter to be seen in the streets was negligible, 
and all of Copenhagen’s million people were present at the celebrations. To drop 
an empty cigarette packet in view of a policeman means a warning—in the case 
of foreigners—but a native may be fined. The city is really beautiful, having 
numerous parks and public gardens. As the town grew and extended beyond 
the various existing defensive works, these latter were converted into parks, and 
new defences constructed further out. 

The combined Royal Veterinary and Agricultural School stands in gardens 
about ten minutes’ walk from the centre of the city. May is one of Copenhagen’s 
best months, and during that month the masses of spring flowers and foliage make 
a wonderful natural setting for the fine buildings where all instruction pertaining 
to the staple industry of Denmark is given. Here and there, both in the buildings 
and gardens, are busts of famous men who were connected with Danish agricultural 
science in the past. Included are busts of Dr. Schmit, of milk-fever fame, Professor 
Bang, Professor Koch, and others famous in veterinary history. 

The course of training for the veterinary student covers a period of six years. 
The final year student has unique opportunities for the acquisition of practical 
experience through the existence of ambulatory clinics—particularly in the 
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gynecological section, under Professor Fulmer Neilsen, who also lectures the 
class on the subject. Professor Neilsen has an arrangement at the city abattoir 
whereby students can make clinical examinations per rectum of cows intended 
for slaughter. Notes of the students’ findings are made, and include measurements 
with a full description of the condition of the reproductive organs of each cow. 
Subsequently Professor Neilsen examines each cow and confirms, or otherwise, 
the findings of the student, drawing attention to any existing abnormalities, and 
describing what these feel like when palpated per rectum. Later, when the cows 
have been slaughtered, the organs are secured for visual examination. 

This excellent method of instruction is unsurpassed anywhere, and coupled 
with the experience gained with the gynecological section of the ambulatory 
clinic, the new graduate leaving College is in an excellent position to cope with 
problems of sterility which may arise in his practice. Furthermore, the expert 
knowledge and assistance of Professor Neilsen is available to him at any time. 

The tuberculosis eradication campaign is being pushed forward vigorously. 
It is done voluntarily by the farmers, who pay the local veterinary surgeon to 
carry out the work. A helpful regulation is that which comes into operation 
when 90 per cent. of a herd is free of tuberculosis. The Veterinary Department 
then steps in and the remaining 10 per cent. is tested at Government expense. 
About two-thirds of the country is now free of bovine tuberculosis, and it is 
expected that this great undertaking will be completed in about fifteen years time. 
An enormous but simple card-index system is kept. There is a card for every 
herd, on which is the date of each tuberculin test, and the result of the test is 
recorded. Thus the history of each herd is available at once. The single intra- 
dermal test is used, the double test being regarded as “ irritation and not sensitisa- 
tion.” Following the original test, reactors to the subsequent tests are also sub- 
jected to a differential test with avian tuberculin. Animals affected with avian 
tuberculosis are not removed from the herds, since such affections are only transi- 
tory and clear up spontaneously in a short time. 

A percentage of horses is found to react to avian tuberculin, and farm horses 
are therefore quite frequently included when a herd is being tested. Occasionally 
herds which have been free for several tests suddenly produce a few reactors 
to bovine tuberculin. There is strong evidence that such cases of reinfection 
have a human source, and quite frequently coincide with the advent of a new 
cowman, who in several cases has been found to be affected with bovine tuber- 
culosis. The Ostertag method of tuberculosis eradication by detailed clinical 
examination has been found to be useless if complete eradication is the object. 
There is a percentage of cases which escape detection when this method is used, 
whereas the tuberculin test reveals every case. Moreover, the method is too 
laborious, and occupies too much time. 

Another great undertaking, namely the eradication of bovine contagious 
abortion, was started about a year ago, and work is going forward steadily on 
this project. 
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The most impressive feature of all these undertakings is the harmony and 
co-operation existing amongst Danish research workers. Although each 
very able group is working away in its own sphere, the work is co- 
ordinated to-a high degree. An atmospherere of quiet confidence exists, and 
the visitor is convinced that any project undertaken will be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. Furthermore, one is made free of everything. Work done and 
in hand; the result, be it failure or success, and difficulties encountered are 
freely discussed, as are details of future plans. Another great feature is the fact 
that all research workers in veterinary subjects are qualified veterinary surgeons. 

From this year the entire milk supply for the City of Copenhagen will be drawn 
from tubercle-free herds, and at present a large percentage of the milk is from herds 
which are also Brucella free. All meat intended for human consumption ts subject 
to veterinary inspection, and the recently completed abattoir in Copenhagen is one 
of the finest in the world. 

The Danes are most charming and hospitable people, and at the same time 
they are extremely progressive—a combination which is somewhat rare nowadays. 
The genuine kindness and hospitality extended to the writer by all and sundry 
has left very pleasant memories and a firm determination to return to this delightful 
country at some future date. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS DURING AN OUT- 
BREAK OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
™ TROPICAL CHINA. 
The Prophylactic Value of Convalescent Serum. 


By CHARLES WEIGHTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Lincoln. 


FooT-AND-MOUTH disease made its appearance on February 8th, 1934, after 
a period of twelve years of freedom from the disease, in a dairy herd of over one 
thousand head, consisting of imported Friesians, Jersies and Ayrshires, together 
with stock bred on the farm. In the first cowshed to become involved there were 
twenty-six cows and one bull. The disease spread slowly and only after a lapse 
of four or five days did the second animal become affected. Within three weeks 
all the animals in the shed had been affected. Foot lesions had been well defined 
in most cases, and lameness common during the convalescent stage. 

The milk from this shed and all sheds that subsequently became affected 
was pasteurised from the commencement of the disease until at least two weeks 
after the last cow became affected. An attempt was also made to keep the 
disease in check by isolating the shed and by passing the cows through a foot 
bath twice daily. The prevention of the spread of the disease ultimately proved 
impracticable. 
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The disease appeared in shed 10 on March 6th, approximately one month after 
the initial outbreak. The shed was approximately one-quarter of a mile from the 
shed in which the disease first appeared. One cow was affected and showed 
definite tongue lesions. There were twenty-seven cows in the shed. Four days 
later, March 10th, two new cases were found. No. 15 ate about three-quarters 
of her food. The temperature was 102.2°F. The cow was lying. Only a small 
necrotic lesion was present on the gum in front of and close to the right corner 
incisor tooth. There was some salivation the previous day, but a lesion could 
not be found. This cow had no foot lesions. 

Cow No. 20 had a temperature of 103.6° F. She was also lying and had eaten 
about half her food. Small lesions had burst between the “ clits” of both fore 
feet. There were no mouth lesions. Cows No. 10 and 22, respectively, were 
both lying more than they would have done normally. One had a temperature of 
103.2° F., but there was no appearance of lesions in the feet of either cow. 

On March 11th three more cows were affected. One showed foot lesions only ; 
one mouth lesions, but no foot lesions. In the third case vesicles were present 
on the dorsum, and on the edge of the tip of the tongue. A smacking sound was 
a prominent symptom. Foot lesions had formed on all four feet and had burst. 
The temperature was 101.6°F. From this date other cows became affected, 
foot lesions being more common than mouth lesions and more difficult to detect. 
By March 22nd, sixteen days after the first cow in the shed became ill, all the cows 
had been affected with the exception of four. 

Shed 8.—The disease was diagnosed in this shed of eighteen cows on March 26th, 
twenty days after the appearance of the disease in shed 10. Cows No. 5, 8, 10, 
13 and 14 were affected. No. 5 showed a tongue lesion. When the mucous mem- 
brane was removed a red area was exposed. There was a slight smacking sound, 
foot lesions were small. Udder lesions the size of a threepenny piece were present. 
The temperature of the cow was 105.0° F., and she had eaten only half her food. 

No. 8.—Healing of the tongue lesion had already commenced, showing that 
a vesicle must have been present twenty-four hours or longer before the disease 
was suspected. The temperature had also dropped and was 101.4°F. The 
cow had eaten half her food. 

No 10 had a temperature of 102.2° F. She had only eaten half her food and 
was definitely lame. 


No. 13 showed salivation ; a temperature of 103.0°F. This cow had eaten 


three-quarters of her food. Although no lesions could be found it was evident 
that she was in the early stages of the disease. 

No. 14 exhibited profuse salivation. The lesions affected the nostrils and 
lower lip round the edges of the mucous membrane and skin. Red areas, the 
result of sloughing, appeared all round the lower lip. Also a red patch where the 
mucous membrane had sloughed was seen behind the incisor teeth. 

March 27th.—No. 4 showed a small burst vesicle on the hard palate. Lesions 
had burst on both fore feet. No. 5 was lying. The erosion of the tongue was 
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showing as on the previous day. No. 8 was also lying. The tongue lesions were 
showing evidence of healing. The tip of the tongue showed a necrotic membrane. 
Foot lesions on all four had burst. No. 9—foot lesions on*all four had burst. 
No. 12 showed ruptured vesicles on the gum in front of the incisor teeth. ¢ A 
large subepithelial vesicle on the dorsum of the tongue was ruptured leaving the 
typical red erosion. No. 13—vesicles had ruptured on the hard palate and lips. 
No. 14 had necrotic areas in front of the incisor teeth, the edges of the lower lip, 
on the hard palate, and on the dental pad. Vesicles had formed on the bulb 
of the heel of the off hind foot. This cow’s milk yield dropped from 28 lb. to 9 Ib. 
per day. 

March 28th.—No. 10 had gone “ off her food ”’ on the 26th, and now showed 
a ruptured lesion on the near hind foot. No. 15 had ruptured vesicles on the 
hard palate. No. 9 had a lesion on the gum. Foot lesions were showing the 
previous day. 

Five cows were treated with convalescent serum from cows in Shed 10. One 
cow was left as a control. The control became affected on March 31st, and one 
other cow on April 2nd. The remaining four cows never showed any evidence of 
having the disease.. All the other cows in the shed developed the disease. The 
following table gives the particulars regarding serum immunisation : 


Date of serum Quantity of serum Date of cow 

No. of cow. treatment. given. becoming affected. 
No. 2 March 31st 500 c.c. — 

No. 6 March 31st 500 c.c. _— 

No. 16 March 28th 500 c.c. — 

No. 17 Control — March 31st 

No. 18 March 28th, 31st 500 c.c., 100 c.c. April 2nd 

No. 19 March 27th, 28th 500 c.c. a 


Shed 108.—Fifty-three calves varying in age from five to twelve months and a 
two-year-old Holstein heifer in the loose box. The disease was suspected by the 
cowman in this shed on March 30th. Fourteen calves (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 23, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 50 and 54) were affected on this date and all showed mouth 
lesions. Considerable salivation occurred in most cases and the common smacking 
sound was heard in a percentage. The disease was less apparent in some of the 
younger calves and would be found on examination of the mouth in animals 
not suspected of having the disease. On March 31st Nos. 17 and 44 were affected. 
On April Ist there were twelve fresh cases (Nos. 8, 10, 21, 24, 30, 31, 32, 39, 40, 
41, 42 and 52) making a total of twenty-eight animals affected. Nos. 27 and 28 
were “ off their food,’ but did not show lesions. No. 38 died on this date after 
forty-eight hours’ illness. Lesions were found on the tongue and on both hind 
feet between the clits. This calf was five months old. 

April 2nd, Nos. 28 and 49 were affected. Total affected, 29, and 1 death. 
April 3rd, Nos. 7 and 27 were affected. Total affected 31, and 1 death. 
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April 4th, Nos. 47 and 48 were affected. Total affected 33, and 2 deaths. 
No. 45, a five-months-old calf, died on this date. It had not been reported ill, 
but showed typical lesions on the tongue and lesions on both hind feet between 
the clits, small lesions having burst in that region. April 5th, Nos. 12, 15 and 
46 were affected, making a total of 36. April 7th, Nos. 2 and 25 were affected. 
Total affected 38. April 8th, Nos. 1 and 2 were affected. Total affected 40. 

On April 10th an examination of all the calves was made, and it was found 
that they had then all been affected, including the two-year-old heifer, with the 
exception of Nos. 16 and 51. By this date all the other calves that had had 
the disease were again able to eat normally. Examinations were made throughout 
the outbreak. On April 16th only one calf, No. 16, remained unaffected and was 
still free from the disease on April 25th. By this date all the calves had recovered 
from the disease. Secondary infection of the foot lesions gave little trouble. 

Features of the outbreak in this shed were the rapid spread, typical mouth 
lesions, and an absence of foot lesions in many cases. Ten cases did not go off 
their food, and the disease was only discovered in these by a careful examination 
of the mouth, when often only small necrotic patches would be found on the hard 
palate, tongue or lips. These observations were proved to be peculiarities of the 
disease in young stock in this particular outbreak. 

Shed 11.—Forty-three calves of similar ages to the calves in Shed 10 (No. 
9 to 52). No calf in stall No. 34. The disease appeared on April 3rd, six calves 
(Nos. 35, 36, 49, 50, 51 and 52) being affected. April 4th, Nos. 13, 33 and 39 
were affected ; total 9. April 5th, Nos. 10, 32 and 48 were affected ; total 12. 
On this date infection was spread amongst the calves from Nos. 9 to 24. By 
April 7th a further thirteen cases (Nos. 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 26, 40, 
41 and 47) were affected, making a total of 25. On April 8th another five calves 
(Nos. 27, 29, 36, 38 and 45) were affected ; total 30. 

After an examination of all the calves in the shed was made on April 12th, 
it was found that only four (Nos. 9, 35, 43 and 50) remained unaffected. This 
was within ten days of the outbreak. These calves were unaffected on April 
16th and 25th, and as far as could be ascertained never became affected. 

Foot lesions were small and confined almost entirely to the interdigital space, 
and were consequently not visible while the calf was standing, as was found to 
be the case in adults. There was practically no lameness. Only one small mouth 
lesion would be present in some cases and no foot lesions. Lameness was not serious 
in this shed. The disease spread rapidly and the calves made a quick recovery. 

Shed 4.—The disease appeared in Shed 4 on April 5th. Two cows, Nos. 25 
and 26 were affected and showed typical mouth lesions. No. 26 had a temperature 
of 105.4° F. There were 25 cows in the shed and two bulls (Nos. 31 and 32) in 
the loose boxes. Infection was spread to all the cows in the shed on April 5th. 
By April 9th, ninety-six hours after the infection had been spread, six more cows 
(Nos. 6, 9, 10, 12, 14 and 15) were affected. On the 10th, 120 hours after the infec- 
tion had been spread, there were 14 new cases (Cow. Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 16, 17, 18, 
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22, 23, 24, 27, 28 and Bull No. 32). Three more cows (Nos. 3, 13, and 21) were 
affected on the 11th. Bull No. 31 was affected on April 16th. No. 20 remained 
unaffected on April 23rd. In the majority of cases foot lesions were present in 
the hind feet only. One cow (No. 22) showed a typical vesicle of foot-and-mouth 
disease on the underside of the upper lip in front of the dental pad. It was identical 
with an ordinary blister of the human subject caused through friction and measured 
approximately 14 in. across by } of an inch in depth. It contained a thin yellow 
fluid. 

Cows that calved during an attack of the disease were slow to recover general 
health and appetite. Several bad foot cases occurred, infection getting in between 
the clits and underrunning the sole from the bulb of the heel, and, in addition 
to causing damage to the soft structures of the foot, was responsible for causing 
extensive swelling of the limbs. ‘“‘ Bed sores ” following this was not uncommon. 

Three cows died following the attack of the disease. No. 17 calved and cleansed 
on April 5th, and developed the disease on the 10th. A week later, when in an 
ordinary attack of the disease the cow should have practically recovered, the 
temperature again began to rise; blood-stained diarrhoea was passed and the 
cow was completely off her food. She lay most of the time ; medicinal treatment 
and uterine irrigation proved of little value. The cow died on April 29th. A post- 
mortem examination revealed metritis and peritonitis. These conditions did not 
appear sufficiently severe to cause the death of the cow. 

No 21 calved and cleansed on April 17th. She had then had the disease for 
six days. Mastitis developed two days after calving and this was responsible 
for the ensuing complications and death on April 29th. 

No 28 was served on February 8th, but was not in calf. She became affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease on April 10th. A week later she again went off her 
food, showed diarrhoea, a high temperature, an unsteady gait (the symptoms in 
the early stage being not unlike tetanus), a partial paralysis and straddling of the 
hind limbs. Treatment proved of no value and the cow died on May 6th after 
having been lying most of the time during the last ten days of illness. 

Shed 13.—Forty yearling heifers. The disease appeared on April 8th, Nos. 
1 and 2 being affected. The infection was carried to a number of animals with a 
view to promoting the spread of the disease. By April 13th all the heifers, with the 
exception of ten (Nos. 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 20, 27, 28 and 29) were affected. Nos. 
13, 14, 27 and 28 were still unaffected on April 16th and 25th respectively. Lame- 
ness was not serious in this shed, and within two weeks of the outbreak all the 
heifers were practically normal. 

Shed 12mM.—Forty yearling heifers. The disease broke out in this shed on 
April 9th, No. 4 being affected. Infection was carried to a number of animals 
in the shed. Within three days (April 12th) only 12 heifers (Nos. 6, 7, 10, 24, 
26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 and 35) were unaffected. On the 16th only Nos. 6, 26 
and 35 were not affected, and on April 25th only 6 and 35 had not had the disease. 
Several heifers in this shed developed foot lameness, although the same precau- 
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Foot-and-mouth disease. Lesions on the 
tongue and gum. 


Cow with foot-and-mouth disease. Note 
the swelling over left fore fetlock. 


A five-year-old Clydesdale mare, with sub-acute grass sickness, Foot-and-mouth disease. Lesions on the 
in the act of “ vomiting.” right of gum. 


(Article by Charles Weighton, M.R.C.V.S., page 246) 
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tions as had been adopted in the other shed of applying weak antiseptic solutions 
to the feet were carried out. All lame cases received individual attention. 

Shed 6.—This shed contained thirty-one calves of an average age of two 
months. They were being fed skim milk, as were the calves in Sheds 10B 
and 11m. 

On April 13th a calf, No. 17, died in this shed without ever having shown evi- 
dence of foot-and-mouth disease. From a post-mortem examination it was 
considered that the animal had died of a septicemia. On April 15th calf No. 6 
became ill and No. 2 was also ill on the following day. Both calves showed 
considerable distress, laboured breathing being the most marked symptoms. 
No. 4 had a normal temperature and in No. 2 the temperature was subnormal. 
Both calves recovered. On April 16th foot-and-mouth disease was suspected. 
Very small lesions were found on the tongue of Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 19 and 23. No. 
26 had a temperature of 105.9° F., but no lesions were showing. Only one calf 
(No. 7) showed a foot lesion, No. 13 had a large tongue lesion ; Nos. 1, 12, 16, 
27, 30 and 31 had not become affected by April 19th. 

Peculiarities of this outbreak were the absence of systemic disturbance in the 
calf, almost complete absence of salivation, no smacking sound and the com- 
parative few cases with foot lesions. As in Shed 10, the disease would only be 
discovered in certain calves by a careful examination of the mouth, and even in 
some cases there was no evidence of the disease and its presence would only be 
suspected by a rise in temperature. These symptoms are contrary to the usual 
findings in adult cattle. In all, nine calves died in this shed, and invariably it 
was a strong healthy-looking calf that would die and not necessarily one that 
had shown a high temperature or distinct mouth lesions. A few calves that had 
been scouring and showing general unthriftiness prior to the outbreak survived 
the attack. All the calves had shown lesions of foot-and-mouth disease with the 
exception of Nos. 1 and 20 by April 25th. 


Shed 5s.—The disease appeared on April 17th, No. 24 being affected. Twenty- 
one cows and one bull (No. 3) (no No. 4 or 18). On the 20th all the cows had 
become affected except eleven (Nos. 1, 2, 8, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20 and 21). 
By the 26th only three cows (Nos. 9, 10 and 16) remained unaffected. All the 
affected cows in this shed showed either high temperatures or went off their food. 
High temperatures in the absence of numerous mouth lesions were common. 
On April 26th only two cows (Nos. 10 and 16) had not been affected. Diarrhoea 
was a fairly common symptom in this shed. No. 16 showed a high temperature 
on April 21st, but had never shown definite lesions. No. 10 had not been affected 
and never had a high temperature (May 10th, 1934). No. 18 was killed on May 
22nd owing to emaciation following foot-and-mouth disease. 

Shed 17.—The next outbreak was in Shed 17 on April 21st ; amongst twenty- 
four calving heifers, Nos. 19 and 20 were affected. No. 18 was.affected on the 23rd. 
The infection spread quickly until more than 50 per cent. of the cows were affected 
by April 25th. Nos. 17 and 18 showed numerous well-defined vesicles on the 
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teats. Eleven cows (Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14 and 23) remained unaffected 
on the 25th. By May Ist (ten days after the first case appeared in the shed) 
all the cows had become affected. Several cows calved during the outbreak and 
recovered slowly. Three calves died. They showed no lesion of foot-and-mouth 
disease, although this was without doubt the cause of death. From experience 
of the disease in Shed 6, it is evident that the disease in calves is invariably 
septicemic in nature. 

There were several bad foot cases in this shed, and on May 4th, two weeks 
after the outbreak, several cows showed an extension of the disease round the 
coronet from the back of the hoof, and bleeding in this position was seen in two 
cases. Three cows died several weeks after the outbreak and later another three 
died (one was destroyed) of emaciation complicated with bad foot lesions following 
foot-and-mouth disease. Deaths occurred most frequently in cows that had 
just calved, although one heifer died towards the last stage of pregnancy. It 
was scarcely possible in many cases to secure a carcase because emaciation 
progressed rapidly, and it was often thought that there was a good chance 
of recovery. 

Shed 34.—The disease appeared in this shed on April 23 amongst twenty-six 
cows and one bull. Cow No. 26 was affected. By April 28th eighteen cows and 
the bull had become affected. Eight cows (Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 12, 14, 15 and 16) 
were unaffected. A calf from 34/17 died on the 28th. On April 30th all the 
cows were affected except three (Nos. 3, 12 and 14). No. 3 was affected on May 4th. 
Nos. 12 and 14 were still unaffected on May 14th and did not appear to develop 
the disease. 

Shed 1.—The disease appeared in this shed on April 26th. There were fourteen 
cows and one bull in the shed. No. 9 was affected. On May 2nd Nos. 1 and 5 
were affected, and on May 3rd Nos. 1, 4, 5 and 10. No. 9 and the bull was 
affected on May 4th. By May 6th all the cows except Nos. 6, 8 and 11 were 
affected. The disease was very bad in both the mouth and foot lesions, but by 
repeated disinfection of the feet in the bath satisfactory results were obtained. 

Shed 3.—The disease also appeared in this shed on the same date (April 26th). 
The shed contained 20 cows and two bulls. Nos. 14 and 15 were affected. Nos. 
1 to 10 and No. 16 were affected on April 29th. On May 3rd Nos. 11 and 17 were 
affected. By May 5th all the cows were affected except Nos. 12, 15, 20 and 21. 
By May 11th they were all affected except Nos. 12, 15 and 21. 

Shed 4.—The disease appeared in this shed of twenty cows and one bull on 
April 28th. Cows No. 4, 5, 6 and 10 were affected. Nos. 1 to 10 were affected 
on the 29th. Nos. 18 and 19 on May 2nd. No. 21 on May 3rd. By May 5th 
all the cows were affected except 3, 14, 15, 16, 17 and the bull (No. 11). By 
May 11th all the animals were affected except 14, 16 and 17. No. 3 had to be 
calved on May 10th. She did not cleanse, and died on May 13th. 

Shed 2.—The disease spread to this shed on April 29th. There were 15 cows 
in the shed. No. 11 was affected. On May Ist Nos. 6, 9, 12 and 13 were affected. 
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By May 5th all the cows were affected except Nos. 2 and 10, and the position was 
unchanged on the 11th. 

Shed 16.—Foot-and-mouth disease broke out in this shed on April 30th. 
There were twenty-four cows and three bulls (one in box). Nos. 17 and 18 were 
affected. Five more cows were affected by May Ist (Nos. 14 to 20 inclusive, 
making the total of affected cows). No. 21 was affected on May 2nd. Nos. 2, 4, 
10, 27 and both bulls in the shed were affected on May 4th. All the cows were 
affected by May 9th, namely, on the tenth day after the outbreak. The bull 
in the loose box did not become affected. All the cows showed definite foot 
lesions, especially at the bulb of the heel of the hind feet with definite evidence 
of under-running of the sole from that point. One cow had teat lesions. No. 2 
died on May 13th. She had been down for two days. All the others were feeding 
well by the 14th. 

Shed 30.—Five cows (Nos. 11, 12, 14, 17 and 18) were affected in this shed on 
April 30th. There were twenty-two cows and four bulls in the shed. On May 
4th, within five days of the outbreak, all the cows, with the exception of five 
(Nos. 3, 8, 9, 26 and 27) and the two bulls in the loose-boxes, were affected. By 
May 12th all were affected except No. 3 and two of the bulls. 

Shed 26.—The disease broke out in Shed 26 on May Ist. No 15 was affected. 
There were twenty-two cows and two bulls in the shed. By May 4th all the cows 
(with the exception of Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 26) and both bulls were affected. Nos. 
5, 21 and 22 showed foot lesions only. Foot lesions were well defined between 
the clits, they were well forward in some cases and were in the heel in others. 
Lesions would frequently be found in both positions. Vesicles between the clits 
(owing to their position) burst readily, but the vesicles at the heel usually retained 
the fluid for a longer period. Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 26 had become affected before 
May 15th and had practically recovered by this date although still off their food 
and showing evidence of pain in the feet. 

Shed 32.—An outbreak occurred in this shed on July 24th. There were 
twenty-six cows and one bull. The disease spread slowly through the shed and 
many of the cows probably only had the disease ina mild form. This also applied 
to the outbreak in Shed No. 3, the last shed on the west side of the farm to be 
affected. The one decided exception was, as stated, in Shed 31, although it was the 
last shed to be affected. 

Shed 5.—Twenty cows and two bulls. One cow, No. 17, was affected on May 
2nd. This cow showed considerable salivation two days previous to this date, 
but no lesions could be found. (The bull, ‘‘ Sepoy,” in the adjoining loose box 
became affected on May Ist). By May 9th all the cows and both bulls were 
affected with the exception of No 2. No. 5 was killed owing to foot-and-mouth 
disease, and an injury to one foreleg with suppuration. 

Shed 25.—Sixteen cows and two bulls. The first cow affected in this shed 
was No. 2 on May 2nd. By May 4th one bull and cows Nos. 3, 4, and 5 were 
affected. All were affected by May 12th. No. 8 calved on May 4th. She was 
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down on the 12th. The cow was up the following day, but had ultimately 
to be destroyed. 

Shed 3.—Twenty-one cows and one bull. Cow No. 6 was the first to be affected. 
The outbreak occurred in this shed on May 2nd, fifteen days after the 
previous outbreak. The disease spread very slowly in this shed. By May 10th 
No. 5 showed a lesion on the hard palate and foot lesions. No. 13 had a lesion 
on the tip of the tongue and foot lesions. No. 19 showed tongue lesions. No. 20 
had lesions on the dental pad and on the tip of the tongue. Nos. 2, 9 and 14 
evidently had foot lesions that had burst. On May 14th the bull and No. 23 had 
lesions on the hard palate. 

Shed 18.—Twenty-one cows. The outbreak occurred in this shed on May 10th. 
Nos. 7 and 10 were affected. Nos. 1 and 15 showed salivation, but there were no 
lesions to be found. The following day (May 11th, 1934) No. 1 showed a typical 
vesicle on the margin of the tongue. By the 12th, Nos. 9, 10, 14, 15, 19, 21 and 23 
had become affected, and on the 13th three more cows, Nos. 5, 13 and 24, had the 
disease. The total affected on the 14th, that was, four days after the outbreak, 
was 13 (Nos. 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 23 and 24). 

Shed 23.—The disease also appeared in this shed on May 10th. There were ~ 
twenty-four cows, one bull and three calves. No. 5 was affected and had lesions 
of the foot and mouth. Nos. 23, 24 and 25 were affected on May 12th. By 
May 18th, Nos. 7, 14, 16, 17 (bull), 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26 were affected. 
The disease did not spread so quickly as in some of the sheds. 

Shed 29.—An outbreak occurred in this shed on May 11th, twelve days after 
the disease broke out in the adjoining shed No. 30. There were 21 cows and 
three bulls. Nos. 13, 14 and 15 (bull) were affected. By the 18th all the 
cows, with the exception of 3, 9, 19, 21, 24 and one bull in the box had 
become affected. 

Shed 24.—Cows 6 and 13 were affected in this shed on May 12th. There 
were fourteen cows and two bulls. No. 13 had a large lesion on the tongue, the 
result of the coalescence of several sub-epithelial vesicles. No. 6 did not show 
definite lesions on this date. 

Shed 32.—On May 12th, cow No. 9 in Shed 32 showed salivation and a large 
necrotic patch on the tongue. As no further cases occurred and the lesions could 
not be said to be typical of the disease, although sufficiently suspicious, especially 
during an outbreak, one came to the conclusion that this was not a case of foot- 
and-mouth disease. An outbreak occurred in this shed on June 16th. 

Shed 8.—Affected on May 14th. No. 6. The shed had fifteen cows and one 
bull. By May 18th Nos. 3, 4, 5, 8, 12 and 14 were affected. All the animals 
were affected by May 22nd—eight days after the outbreak. 

Shed 14.—The disease affected two cows, Nos. 14 and 16, on May 14th. There 
were sixteen cows, two bulls and two heifer calves. The disease spread slowly 
through the shed. 
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Shed 19.—Affected on May 14th. Twenty-four cows and three calves. 
Eight cows (Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15 and 18) were affected. No. 18 had 
evidence of a commencing vesicle on the off hind foot. On May 17th 
Nos. 7, 20, 22 and 23 were affected. By May 22nd Nos. 3,19 and 21 were 
affected. 

Shed 35.—Affected on May 20th. Twenty-one cows and one bull. No. 1 was 
affected on the tongue, nose, teats and feet. 


Shed 31.—The disease broke out on May 28th. There were twenty-nine 
calving heifers and one bull. Contrary to experience of the disease in a few of the 
sheds where the disease appeared immediately previous to this outbreak, it spread 
rapidly in this shed. No. 10 was affected on this date, No. 11 on the 29th, and 
No. 9 on the 30th. There were no fresh cases on the 31st. Five new cases 
appeared on June Ist (Nos. 8, 12, 13, 14 and 15). No. 16 had a temperature of 
103.4° F. ; No. 19 also had a temperature of 103.4° F., and showed signs of pain 
in the feet. There were no fresh cases on June 2nd, but No. 16, although not 
showing definite lesions, had pain in the feet and had a’temperature of 106.0° F. 
There was no alteration on June 3rd. On the 4th there were six fresh cases. 
(Nos. 7, 23, 24, 28, also No. 16, which had a temperature of 103.4° F. on the Ist, 
and a temperature of 106° F. on the 3rd. No. 19 was also affected.) On the 5th 
there were four fresh cases (Nos. 3, 6, 26 and 27). By this date eighteen animals 
had been affected. This was within eight days of the outbreak. On the 6th 
Nos. 1 and 2 were affected with foot lesions only. No. 25 was affected on the 
7th, and 18, 22 and one bull on the 8th. By this date (June 8th, 1934) all the 
animals had become affected with the exception of Nos. 4, 5, 17, 20 and 21 (these 
had been given serum) and No. 29. Within eleven days twenty-four animals or 
80 per cent. of the cows in the shed were affected. Fourteen cows were treated 
with convalescent serum between May 29th (the day after the outbreak) and 
June 2nd, but all with the exception of No. 5 had the disease by June 9th—10th. 
Owing to the disease being in the last stage of incubation the serum proved of 
less value than usual. 

The cows in seven sheds escaped the disease ; the number being approxi- 
mately 140. 


Mortality among cows from the disease, but more especially from the result 
of secondary infection in the feet, amounted to approximately 10per cent. Follow- 
ing the good results from serum immunisation in Shed 8, it was decided to inject 
all the calves on the farm within a few days of birth as quickly as a suitable 
supply of convalescent serum could be obtained. 


Up to that date it appeared that practically all the calves would die if left 
unprotected in the hope that they would establish a natural immunity. Approxi- 
mately seventy calves were injected subcutaneously with serum in doses of 100 
or 50 c.c. There were no deaths among the calves that received serum. v 
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| NINE YEARS’ CLINICAL EXPERIENCE OF THE 
LAIDLAW-DUNKIN METHOD OF IMMUNISATION 
AGAINST CANINE DISTEMPER. 


By DAVID ERIC WILKINSON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Chigwell, Essex. 


As a considerable amount of doubt as to the efficacy and reliability of the 


i Laidlow-Dunkin method of immunisation has recently been expressed by members 
» of the profession, the present seems an opportune moment for the publication 
q of the clinical experiences of a practitioner who has adopted this method for 
the past nine years and who has during this period immunised between 900 and 
4 1,000 dogs. 

“l The word “immunised ’’ is here used deliberately because the writer has 


unbounded faith in the process and has from time to time carried out clinical 
experiments with a view to testing the degree of immunity conferred and to 
* breaking down that immunity if possible. Accepting in full from the outset 
_ the findings of Laidlaw and Dunkin he has been able to confirm their opinions 
and reports by his own clinical observations. Not only have repeated attempts 
o been made to break down the immunity of protected animals by deliberate and 
«| prolonged exposure to the disease by infection and intimate contact, but wherever 
“4 and whenever reports of breakdowns of immunity have reached the writer these 
of cases have been followed up and personally checked, often at a considerable outlay 
in time and money. On one occasion a motor journey of 200 miles was undertaken 
in order to examine a dog whose immunity was reported to have broken down and 
who was said by his owner to be ill from distemper. That case, like many others 
during that hot summer, proved to be one of meningitis from sunstroke. 
One of the first batch of dogs treated was placed for six weeks in a well-known 
| distemper hospital and fed, slept and lived in constant contact with all the 
q worst cases in for treatment. The first case with which this puppy, a five months 
old Golden Retriever, was kennelled, died next day from distemper meningitis. 
r At the end of six weeks exposure to all types of acute distemper this puppy 
; was taken home, having never had an hour’s illness. During the whole period 
J his spirits and appetite were good, and his temperature, registered twice daily, 
; remained normal. The first case the writer immunised nine years ago, a bull 
terrier bitch, was still immune against distemper last winter, as was proved by 
i: her constant contact with a distemper patient. 
' On May 22nd, 1937, a Springer spaniel puppy was immunised by this method. 
Hi On June 4th his kennel companion, a Labrador retriever, developed an acute 
enteric distemper, which responded promptly to serum treatment, but the 
Springer puppy, constantly with him, proved quite immune. 

In the autumn of 1928 and the spring of 1929 the writer was very frequently 
at Mill Hill, and enjoyed the inestimable benefit of personal advice from Dr. 
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Laidlaw and Major Dunkin on all points pertaining to their method of immunisa- 
tion. On one occasion he was introduced by these gentlemen to Dr. Eichhorn, 
who had come from America purposely to study the technique of the system. 
Meeting Dr. Eichhorn again at the International Veterinary Congress in 1930, 
the writer inquired whether he had done much distemper immunisation. The 
reply was “‘ Yes, a very great deal, with the very best results. I cannot claim 
100 per cent. immunity, but very nearly so, as the breakdowns we have en- 
countered number less than 1 in 2,000. We are quite unable to understand the 
number of breakdowns you have had in this country.” 


As the writer had by that time already immunised a very large number of 
dogs without any known failures he was inclined to ascribe these breakdowns to 
(a) faulty technique, of which he had abundant proof, or (b) the use of products 
which were useless against virus distemper, and he is of opinion the same two 
factors still militate against the general acceptance of the reliability of the method. 
At the same time he could not but feel very anxious about the repeated reports of 
breakdowns of immunity and untoward sequele. This anxiety was in no way 
ailayed when, whilst attending a lame hunter in Dorsetshire, he heard of the 
breakdown of immunity in the foxhound puppies belonging to the Cattistock and 
West Wilts packs. On his return, Major Dunkin was consulted about this, and 
although he said he knew the circumstances, he preferred Major Dalling should 
explain. That gentleman, with the complete candour all these research workers 
invariably displayed, admitted the breakdowns and attributed them to the fact 
that the virus for the second inoculation—the vaccine-virus being the method 
employed—had been in the post over the week-end during very hot weather, and 
was probably inert when injected, so that the puppies only receive passive immunity 
from the formalised vaccine and were susceptible when exposed to the actual 
disease. This mishap did a lot of harm to the prestige of the method at the time, 
but as Major Dalling was confident as to the cause of the breakdown, and was 
getting quite satisfactory results in his own laboratory, arrangements were made 
to obtain the materials from him packed in ice in a thermos flask. In this way 
its destruction by heat was avoided. 


Amongst the untoward sequele which added to one’s anxieties were the occa- 
sional very severe reactions to the virus, against which there was at that time 
no safeguard, leaving the patient to be treated as a severe distemper case. The 
discovery of the curative serum marked a very great advance, and placed a very 
valuable safeguard in the hands of the immunologist. 


This discovery led to the simultaneous method of serum-virus immunisation, 
and in connection with this method the writer was accidentally helpful to Laidlaw 
and Dunkin in determining the suitable dosage. Having a fox terrier to immunise 
at short notice before it was exported to India, the writer asked Major Dunkin 
for confirmation of a report he had heard as to a simultaneous method of immunisa- 
tion. Major Dunkin explained this, and promised the writer some of the material 
if he would go to Mill Hill and collect it. Whilst there, Dr. Laidlaw remarked : 
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“If Wilkinson is not going to see this dog after inoculating him he had better 
have a double dose of serum or he may fall ill and die on the voyage.” Accordingly 
10 c.c. of serum was administered following the virus, the standard dose then 
being only 5 c.c. Next week five fox terrier puppies were immunised by this 
method, only 5 c.c. of serum being used for each dog. In accordance with his 
arrangement with Laidlaw and Dunkin the temperature chart showing the 
reaction of these puppies to the treatment was sent to Mill Hill. On receipt of 
this, Major Dunkin telephoned, saying: ‘“‘ This is all wrong; there should not 
be any temperature reaction.” On being assured of the accuracy of the chart 
he then said: ‘‘ This rather confirms what we have been afraid of, that the dose 
of serum given is insufficient to check the action of the virus.’”’ The standard 
dose of serum was from that date increased to 10 c.c. Although the writer 
personally still encountered no breakdowns of immunity, the frequent reports 
of such mishaps from other practitioners caused him a good deal of anxiety, and 
led him to suggest to Major Dunkin the possibility that the simultaneous injections 
of virus and serum might be the fault, the serum, being one homologous to the 
dog, being absorbed first and preventing the infection by the virus, which was a 
foreign one, being obtained from the ferret. Major Dunkin admitted the feasibility 
of the argument, and asked “‘ What do you suggest ?”” The writer’s reply was: 
“ An interval between the two injections, virus being given first to ensure infection, 
the serum being administered after infection had taken place.” To this course 
Major Dunkin agreed, adding, however, a warning that the interval be not too 
long for fear the dog became gravely ill, and the further advice that the first experi- 
ments of this kind should be carried out under constant supervision in one’s 
own kennels so that serum could be promptly given to check too severe a reaction. 
This advice was followed, and the initial interval fixed at forty-eight hours, which 
proved much too long and was reduced to twenty-four, then to twelve, and later 
to six hours. 

At this juncture Major Dalling appeared on the scene, and, remarking that 
the writer was getting better results and fewer mishaps than most other practi- 
tioners, suggested an interview. This offer was eagerly accepted, and the upshot 
of it was a series of 100 experiments by Major Dalling in order to determine the 
most suitable and effective spacing of time between the two injections. Major 
Dalling now recommends an interval of not less than one and not more than two 
hours as the most suitable. The writer at the same time suggested the use of the 
term virus-serum in place of serum-virus to describe the method so as to more 
clearly indicate the order of administration. The introduction of dried virus 
by Major Dalling marked another advance, as it rendered the product much more 
stable. 

A further cause of worry was the occasional formation of large cysts following 
the injection of virus. This is explained by Major Dalling as the reaction to a 
foreign protein (ferret tissue), and is preventable by using the intradermal route for 
this injection. 
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One by one the dangers, worries and difficulties have been eliminated, until 
with proper technique and careful observation of any untoward sequele this 
method of prophylaxis has been rendered safe, reliable and effective. In the 
large breeds it is necessary to increase the initial dose of serum to 15 c.c., and 
should any heavy reaction follow, this must be repeated. No dog who is not in 
perfect health at the time should be inoculated. All dogs should be kept under 
careful observation for four or five days afterwards. 


This brings up another point which has been much debated. Laidlaw and 
Dunkin state definitely that the period of incubation of distemper after exposure 
to infection is four days. Knowing the meticulous care with which they checked 
all data before making any public statement, and the efforts they always seemed 
to make to disprove rather than to prove their findings before making them 
known, the writer, whilst believing them to be wrong, kept his thoughts to himself 
whilst setting to work most thoroughly and carefully to check up all the history 
and data relating to all cases of distemper he encountered in practice. These 
observations go to show that Laidlaw and Dunkin are absolutely right, as when 
dogs fell ill from distemper some longer time than four days after exposure to 
infection, a close cross-examination always revealed some history of slight malaise 
on the fourth day after infection. This is a very important factor in differential 
diagnosis. The writer is convinced that most reports of cases of breakdown of 
immunity arise from mistaken diagnosis, and that many diseases of the dog are 
mistaken for distemper, amongst them being the contagious enteritis prevalent 
in big kennels, especially amongst greyhounds, catarrhal and gastric influenza 
(duodenal catarrh), coryza and tonsillitis. The incubative period of influenza 
in the dog is a few hours, and the fulminating type is frequently fatal in one, 
two or three days, endocarditis being the commonest fatal sequel. Distemper 
is never so rapidly fatal as this, even the fatal cases hanging on for two, four or 
more weeks as a rule. A further very valuable aid in differential diagnosis is 
Burroughs Wellcome’s prophylactic distemper serum. This serum is specific 
to virus distemper, and it is safe to say that if no definite response to the adminis- 
tration of a good dose of this serum in the first few days of illness is shown, that 
illness is not distemper. Another useful aid is the introduction for twenty-four 
hours into the kennel where distemper is suspected of a non-immune dog or of a 
ferret. The latter animal is particularly susceptible to canine distemper. Whilst 
one naturally sympathises with dog owners when they sustain heavy losses from 
illness, too much reliance must not be placed upon their diagnosis of distemper. 
The diagnosis of that disease is not always easy. 


Probably no two men alive know so much about distemper in all its aspects 
and phases as Laidlaw and Dunkin, yet when the former was asked if he knew 
any symptom or chain of symptoms absolutely diagnostic of distemper, replied 
frankly he did not. When asked if he knew of any symptom which was always 
present in distemper, he asked: ‘‘ What are you hinting at?” The writer’s 
reply was “ A mucoid diarrhcea.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, “ you always get that in 
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the early stages.” The layman, however, generally looks for catarrhal dis- 
charges which are never symptoms of distemper in the early stages and are fre- 
quently unconnected with distemper at any stage. It is regrettable that the 
term “‘ dry distemper ”’ should be used by professional writers in connection with 
a disease which it is admitted has no connection with distemper at all, but veterin- 
ary nomenclature in general is badly in need of an overhaul. 


Similarly, research into the virus diseases of the dog, other than distemper, 
might clear up a good deal of misunderstanding. In the writer’s opinion Laidlaw 
and Dunkin have definitely cleared up distemper, but with the vast increase in 
the dog population and its consequent added dangers of overcrowding in kennels 
and contact with carriers of disease at shows and in transport, the frequency of 
epidemics during a long spell of inclement weather such as we have experienced 
during the past twelve months has greatly increased. Until modern times such 
epidemics were only encountered in kennels of hounds and gave rise to the popular 
belief amongst hunting men that these animals were more difficult to breed and 
rear than other dogs, whereas in reality their resistance to disease was undermined 
by their environment. 

In their endeavours to elucidate the obscure problems of the virus diseases 
the research workers have the writer’s whole-hearted sympathy. For the success 
attending his application of the Laidlaw-Dunkin method of distemper immunisa- 
tion the writer claims no personal credit. He merely carried out implicitly 
the directions given him by these scientists, rendering in return as detailed and 
accurate a clinical picture as he knew how. To obtain the best results from 
research and to place the science of immunology in that niche to which its import- 
ance in the control of animal diseases entitles it, requires the closest co-operation 
between the practitioner in the field and the research worker in the laboratory. 
That co-operation the research worker with justice complains he does not always 
receive. In this instance, carping and destructive criticism have been more 
frequently tendered by many practitioners than has helpful suggestion. 


To the practitioner, one word of caution may be proffered: The substitutes 
often used in place of the products advised by Laidlaw and Dunkin are not only 
useless in protecting dogs against distemper, but often constitute a positive 
danger, as they may mask diagnostic symptoms. Also the layman often buys a 
dog which has received injections of this type and imagines it to be immune 
against distemper. When that disease is contracted he fails to recognise it 
and also hesitates to accept the veterinary surgeon’s diagnosis. He seldom 
knows by what method the so-called inoculation has been given, although a 
query as to the fee paid may elucidate the fact that the products necessary for 
successful immunisation could not be obtained for the money. 

A growing practice is that of allowing the dog to become infected by natural 
means with distemper, and then giving serum to produce immunity. Many 
dogs have been lost through failure to recognise the disease when attempting to 
follow out this method. As it has been definitely proved by Laidlaw, Dunkin 
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and Dalling that the ferret virus will set up the disease and that serum given 
in proper dosage will control it, the obvious course for successful immunisation is 
the introduction of virus first, followed by an interval to ensure infection, and, 
lastly the administration of serum. The animal has then actually had an attack 
of distemper, has recovered, and is, in the vast majority of instances, immune. 
Some few animals may fail to obtain any immunity, in the same way that some 
few people fail to obtain immunity against measles or scarlet fever after a natural 
attack. The writer knows one whole family, two boys and four girls, who had 
two verified attacks of scarlet fever in a year. Such instances are fortunately 
rare. Amongst all the dogs the writer has immunised he has seen only one 
authentic case of distemper develop. As this dog received virus and serum 
at the same time and from the same batch as another dog which acquired a definite 
and proved immunity, it seems unfair to ascribe the breakdown to either the 
method or the products used. 


TETANY OR CALCIUM DEFICIENCY IN THE DOG. 


By PROFESSOR J. McCUNN, M.R.C.V.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Royal Veterinary College, London. 


I HAVE observed a condition in dogs which exhibits a definite clinical picture, 
and which is relieved by the administration of calcium salts. Tetany, associated 
with the parturient period, is well recognised as occurring in the bitch. The 
condition which I am about to describe is one which occurs in males and females. 
It is most common in the latter sex. It may occur at any age, but is most fre- 
quently seen in the adult. In its symptoms it somewhat resembles tetania 
parathyreopriva, which is the name given to the symptoms shown when the 
parathyroid glands are removed. The condition to be described is characterised 
by muscular spasm, a hypersensitive or exceptionally excitable state of the nervous 
system and loss of power or control of the muscular system. 


Symptoms. 

The primary symptoms are those of light malaise, some anorexia and slight 
stiffness. This period may be missed, and generally the first symptom noticed is 
that the dog may emit a yelp of pain when handled or if he suddenly moves, 
such as when he jumps off a chair. It will then be noticed that the animal will 
walk with a stiff or crampy gait. It will appear to be pushing its body along with 
its hind legs. It will be disinclined to move. The head and neck will be carried 
stiffly with a slight droop of the nose. When examined the muscles of the fore 
end will be found to be in slight spasm, a sign which is at once evident if those of 
the hind quarters are simultaneously examined. If the condition progresses, 
this spastic state will spread to the fore limbs, and the elbows and wrists will be 
turned slightly outwards. Loss of power occurs first in the extensor muscles of 
the fore limb, and it will be noticed that there is knuckling at the wrist and 
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stumbling is frequent. The patient will fall forwards and its nose hit the ground 
before recovery is effected. It may fall on to one side, and it will be noticed that 
in its efforts to rise it appears to climb up rather than rise up normally. In some 
cases the animal will remain for a time in a praying attitude. In severe cases the 
muscles of the trunk and hind quarters may be affected. In such cases the loss 
of power is so great that the animal will lie on its side and be unable to rise. Opis- 
thotonos and emprosthotonos may be shown, and in such cases the patient will 
be unable to assume the standing position or retain that position if set upon its 
feet. Reflexes, both sensory and motor, are accentuated and there will be evidence 
of considerable pain which resembles the pain of rheumatism or peripheral neuritis. 
It will be noticed that the affected muscles exhibit fine fibrillary twitchings or 
contractions. This is particularly to be noticed when testing for reflexes. Some 
cases recover spontaneously, but most untreated cases end fatally. 


Treatment. 


Consists in the administration of a calcium salt. The writer uses calcium 
dextrose or gluconate. It is best to give the first dose intravenously, to be followed 
by subcutaneous injections. The dosage ranges between 10-40 c.c. of a 10 per 
cent. solution, depending on the size of the dog. It is usually necessary to con- 
tinue treatment for several days. Appended below are three case instances which 
have been selected from a series of about twenty. 

Case 1.—Fox-terrier bitch, aged twelve years. On June 22nd, 1937, this 
animal became excitable, walked about, lost the use of its extensors, fell 
over and struggled to rise. When handled it appeared to be in pain. It was 
given sedatives—chloretone and nembutal—but steadily got worse. The head 
and neck were held rigidly. The body and leg muscles were in spasm. All 
reflexes were present and being succeeded by fibrillary twitchings. The above 
was the condition when seen by the writer on June 24th. Twentyc.c. of calcium 
dextrose solution was given intravenously at 11 a.m., an improvement was noticed 
in one and a-half hours. Twenty c.c. was given later in the day, and in fifteen 
minutes the animal got up and walked. 

June 25th, 1937.—Next morning 10 c.c. subcutaneously, improvement con- 
tinued ; eating well. 

June 26th, 1937.—Ten c.c. subcutaneously ; by this time the animal was 
fit to go home. 

Case 2.—A cross-bred dog, aged three to four years. 


Symptoms.—Suddenly seized with severe pain in neck ; slightest movement 
caused cries of pain. Muscles in spasm, some loss of power in extensors, stumbling, 
etc. Was thought to have received some cranial or spinal injury. X-ray 
negative. Sedatives given, but no alleviation of symptons. 

Seen by writer on July Ist, 1937. Advised 20 c.c. calcium dextrose intra- 
venously and 10 c.c. subcutaneously. This was given at 11 a.m., and at 5 p.m. 
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the dog was walking almost normal. July 2nd, given 10 c.c. calcium ; improve- 
ment continued. The change in this animal was remarkable. 

Case 3.—Cross-bred dog, aged five years. June, 1936, referred to writer by 
veterinary surgeon, who sent it to the Royal Veterinary College as a case of 
tetanus. This animal could not rise ; its muscles were in continuous spasm 
and there was marked opisthotonos and nystagmus. History was at first stiffness, 
stumbling, and gradually progression to present condition. The case was seen 
at 4 p.m. Twenty c.c. of calcium gluconate was given intravenously and the 
animal put away in a well-strawed kennel. At 7 a.m. the next morning the 
kennel man reported that the dog was quite normal, and was able to run into 
and about the exercise yard. 

These cases are published to illustrate the specific effect of calcium. They 
are by no means unique—the case cards being selected at random. 

One is still in doubt as to whether there is a calcium deficiency or not, for 
owing to lack of facilities no blood analyses have been done. The specific effect 
of calcium tends to support the deficiency theory. It may be that the fault 
lies in the parathyroids, which glands mobilise and control the body calcium. 
My most recent case tends to support the view that it may be some derangement 
of the endocrine system, for the visit of the condition in this case coincided with 
a great fright this dog had when savaged by a much larger animal. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IMPORTED FOOD) REGULA- 
TIONS, 1937. 


By Lt.-Col. T,. DUNLOP YOUNG, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


New regulations governing the examination of imported foods will come into 
operation on January Ist, 1938. These will be of considerable public health 
interest as also of importance to the veterinary profession in every country from 
which meat and meat products are exported to Great Britain. In the Regulations 
of 1925, the Amendment Regulations of 1933, the First Schedule, ‘“‘ Prohibited 
Meat,’’ includes : 

(a) Scrap meat, that is to say meat which consists of scraps, trimmings or 
other pieces (whether with or without bone) of such shape or in such condition as 
to afford insufficient means of identification with a definite part of a carcase, and 
which has not before importation been made ready for human consumption in 
the form of a sausage or other prepared or manufactured article of food. 

(6) Meat comprising the ribs or the abdominal wall from which the pleura or 
the peritoneum has been detached. 

(c) The carcase of an animal having the head in its natural state of attachment 
to the carcase but not having the submaxillary, prescapular, pre-crural, superficial 
inguinal, supramammary and popliteal glands in their natural position. 
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(d) A severed part of the carcase of an animal (including the whole carcase 
without the head) from which a pre-scapular, pre-crural, popliteal, superficial 
inguinal or supramammary gland has been taken out. 

(e) The head of an animal without the submaxillary gland, or a tongue from 
which the submaxillary gland has been taken out. 

The 1933 Regulations define ‘‘ Prohibited Meat ”’ as : 

(a) Scrap meat, that is to say, meat which consists of scraps, trimmings 
or other pieces (whether with or without bone) of such shape or in such con- 
dition as to afford insufficient means of identification with a definite part of 
a carcase. 

(6) Meat comprising the wall of the thorax or abdomen from which there has 
been detached any part of the pleura or (except in the case of meat derived 
from a pig) the peritoneum, other than a part necessarily removed in preparing 
the meat. 

(c) Meat from which a lymphatic gland, except a gland necessarily removed in 
preparing the meat, has been taken out. 

(d) The head of an animal without the submaxillary gland. 

The Second Schedule defined ‘‘ Conditionally Admissible Meat ”’ as : 

(a) A severed part of the carcase of an animal (including the head or any part 
thereof and the whole carcase without the head, but not including any part of 
the carcase of a pig which has been salted, cured, pickled, dried or smoked, or 
otherwise prepared in the manner in which bacon or ham is ordinarily prepared) 
from which no submaxillary, pre-scapular, pre-crural, superficial inguinal, supra- 
mammary or politeal gland has been taken out. 

(6) Lard, dripping, edible tallow, and all other rendered animal fats except 
oleo oil, oleo stearine and premier jus. And 

(c) All edible parts of an animal other than (i) the head or other severed 
parts of the carcase ; (ii) the intestines prepared in the form of sausage casings ; 
and (iii) meat which has before importation been made ready for human con- 
sumption in the form of a sausage or other prepared or manufactured article 
of food. 

The term ‘‘ Conditionally Admissible Meat ’’ meant any of the kinds of oversea 
meat specified in the Second Schedule of the Regulations ; such meats had to have 
an “‘ Official Certificate ’’ attached to them by means of a certificate, label, mark, 
stamp or other voucher, or to a package containing the meats by a competent 
authority in the country of origin, and such certificates must be recognised by the 
Minister of Health as evidence that the meats to which it relates has been derived 
from animals free from disease at the time of slaughter and has been dressed or 
prepared and packed with all necessary precautions for the prevention of danger 
to public health. 

Under the present regulations “‘ Official Certificates ’’ were only necessary for 
the meats mentioned in the Second Schedule. The new regulations will remove all 
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exemptions and the effect will be not only to prohibit the importation of 
the kinds of meat specified in the First Schedule, but also to prevent the 
importation of any meat or of any meat products as defined in the Regulations 
unless accompanied by an “ Official Certificate’ of the country of origin which 
has been recognised by the Minister of Health. 


The new Regulations define “ Official Certificate” as meaning a certificate, 
label, mark, stamp or voucher which is affixed by a competent authority to any 
oversea meat or meat product or to a package containing any such meat or meat 
product, and is for the time recognised by the Minister as showing: (a) that 
the meat to which it relates, or the meat from which the meat product to which it 
relates was prepared, was derived from animals inspected ante- and post-mortem, 
and passed in accordance with criteria satisfactory to the Minister; and (d) 
that all necessary precautions for the prevention of danger to public health 
were taken in the dressing or preparing and packing of the meat or meat 
product. 

The great importance of the new regulations is that all meat and meat products 
must bear official certificates ; this will not only assure the British public of 
consuming food which has been inspected by Government officers, but will 
necessitate the employment of greater numbers of veterinary officers in all 
exporting countries. 


Clinical Articles 


Inversion of the Bladder in a Mare. 
By RICHARD HUDSON, F.R.C.V.S. 
Retford. 


THE subject was a four-year-old half-bred mare in foal to a thoroughbred horse. 
She had worked regularly up to foaling and was foaling up to her proper time. 
The owner reported that she had commenced to foal and that her womb was 
coming out. I advised him to keep her walking about until I reached him, a 
distance of about sixteen miles. 


On arrival I found her quiet, and what the owner had taken to be her womb 
had returned into the vagina, but the owner stated that when she pained it came 
out again and receded when she got up and was walked about. Examining her 
I found the vagina blocked with a large rounded mass, the bladder, which on 
manipulation was firm, the firmness being due to intestine and intestinal contents. 
The contents felt so firm that they gave the impression that it might be a kink 
of the small colon which had entered through the neck of the inverted bladder 
from the peritoneal cavity. The presentation of the foal was normal, and the 
mare had plenty of room, and the foal being by a thoroughbred sire was not likely 
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to be very large. These considerations decided me to effect delivery before dealing 
with the bladder. In a few minutes the foal was obtained alive, but only just, 
and it required artificial respiration to get normal respiratory movements going. 
The bladder was now attended to. It was replaced into the vagina, and by 
manipulating the intestine through the bladder wall I was able to return it to the 
abdomen. As I did so I found the bladder was also returning, and as the last 
portion slipped through, only a handful of bladder was left to follow. I found 
the replacement very easy, which was not surprising, for I could now introduce 
my hand through the neck of the bladder into the interior. 

The mare was given a five-dram physic ball and one grain of strychnine, 
placed in a paddock and left to cleanse. As she had not done so, during the 
evening I attended her again and removed it, having to strip the whole placenta 
from its attachment to the body and horns of the uterus. During the removal 
my fingers entered the widely distended bladder opening when changing hands, 
and even though I was washing in antiseptic solution I feared that sepsis of the 
bladder would follow. Finally two large iodoform and boracic acid pessaries 
were inserted in her womb and the mare was safely rugged down and left out in 
the paddock. Excepting the effects of the physic ball, which were intestinal, her 
recovery has been uneventful. Both mare and foal have done well. 

I have met with three or four cases of inversion of the bladder during the act 
of foaling, but never one in which the bladder contained intestine. Probably 
the paralysis of the sphincter muscle and its wide dilation favoured its entrance. 


Colic in Pregnant Mares. 
By W. A. CAMPBELL, M.R.C.V.S. 
Boroughbridge, Yorks. 


VETERINARY surgeons must often feel heavily handicapped in their treatment 
of pregnant mares with colic or other intestinal trouble. Text-books and college 
professors tell us to avoid drastic purgatives, as they are likely to cause abortion 
or interfere with the development of the foetus. Oil is advocated in such cases as 
being safer, but I consider oil too slow and too uncertain in its action. I have 
seen many horses very sick and ill after a pint of linseed oil, and at times have 
blamed it for killing the animal. Again, I have seen both horses and cattle get a 
gallon or more in a few days’ interval with no effect whatever, either good or bad. 
For a number of years I have treated pregnant mares just the same as any other 
horse ; rarely do I inquire whether a mare is in-foal or not. I give seven drachm 
physic balls and arecoline in full dose to cart mares, and I cannot recollect ever 
seeing any ill effects from the treatment. On the contrary, I think I have saved 
the lives of many in-foal mares by the more drastic treatment. When one has 
paid two or three visits at a few hours’ interval to a mare heavy in foal, wild with 
pain, and each visit finds the pain increasing and more constant, the pulse more 
angry and never a movement of the bowels, it is time to try something drastic 
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and forget about the unborn foal. It is rather alarming to watch a big heavy 
mare, perhaps a month off being due, after a dose of arecoline, throwing herself 
about and blowing and sweating. Of course, some die, but, as in other horses, one 
finds on post-mortem a twist, or a rupture, or something incurable. This spring, 
within a week, I have had three mares all within six weeks of being due down with 
colic of a severe type, and had to give arecoline ; all three animals have now foaled 
without trouble and are rearing their foals. In two out of these three cases I was 
convinced in my own mind that there was a twist of a bowel, but I learned years 
ago not to tell the owner so, as I have made that mistake too often. The question 
arises: Can a horse have a twist of the bowel, and the twist right itself and the 
animal recover ? 


A Case of Muco-Enteritis in the Horse. 


By G. MAYALL, M.R.C.V.S. 
Bolton. 


CALLED at 8 o'clock at night to a bay cart-horse, twenty-years old. Found 
him restless and in pain, and with a pulse of 60. Before I saw him he had been 
given a ball containing 2 drachms of ammon. carb. and 2 drachms of nux vomica, 
and also a draught containing half an ounce of chloral. On exploration of the 
rectum I removed a double handful of stringy mucus and some glazed balls of 
dung, and injected (with an enema syringe that extended the whole length of the 
rectum) three quarts of soapy water ; the distended and impacted colon having 
been plainly felt. 

Hot packs were put round the abdomen, and as he was a brute of a horse to 
drench, some paste was made up containing 8 drachms of nux vomica, hydrarg. 
subchlor. 2 drachms, istin 2 drachms, powdered glycyrrhiza q.s. This was divided 
into four doses, and within twelve hours the whole of it had been given. The 
horse remained restless, and showing dull abdominal pain until 3 o’clock in the 
morning, when he gradually got ease and eventually recovered completely. 
From 8 o’clock at night until 8 o’clock in the morning he passed 58 Ib. of feces. 

Major-General Fred Smith, in his ‘‘ Manual of Veterinary Physiology,” gives 
the average amount of faeces passed by a healthy horse in twelve hours at night 
as 18 lb. 3 oz. 


Anesthetisation of Chimpanzees by Rectal Injection of 
Barbiturates. 


By J. H. ELDER. 
Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology. 


BARBITURATE anesthetics are widely used by veterinarians for general 
anesthesia in small animals, but they are less frequently employed with the larger 
forms. The use of these drugs with adult chimpanzees at the Yale Laboratories 
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of Primate Biology, Orange Park, Florida, began as a result of a search for satis- 
factory methods of removing infants from their mothers. During the first few 
months of life, while the baby clings constantly to its mother, any attempt at 
forceful separation is extremely hazardous and impractical. 

Because the chimpanzee is particularly wary of any attempts to disguise drugs 
in milk, fruit juice, or solid foods, efforts in this direction were soon abandoned. 
The subjects readily co-operate, however, in the procedure of rectal injection 
after a brief period of training. Nembutal and sodium amytal have been 
used repeatedly in this way during the past two years with satisfactory results. 
Complete anesthesia usually is obtained from nembutal within a _ few 
minutes. 

Twenty-seven cases in which nembutal was used, in doses ranging from 11 to 
51.8 milligrams per kilogram of bodyweight, indicate that the minimum anesthetic 
dose for adult chimpanzees in good health is 25 to 30 milligrams per kilogram. 
Younger animals may require from 30 to 40 milligrams per kilogram. 

It is possible that the rectal anesthesia method may prove useful with other 
large animals. Its application would depend almost entirely upon the ability of 
a given subject to respond to the training. In the chimpanzee the problem of 
training is almost negligible. 

The above is a partial summary of an article entitled “‘ Methods of Anesthetising 
Chimpanzees,” which appears in The Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, vol. 60, June, 1937. 


Further Observations on a Case of Neoplasmic Epithelioma 
in a Dog Treated with Colchicine. 


By W. M. SCOTT, F.R.C.V.S., D.M.V. (Zur.). 
Bridgwater. 


THE subject of this note was a sixteen-year-old spaniel, the property of Mrs. R.S.B. 
The previous health record, save for two fractures of the same femur at different 
periods, with pyorrhcea and teeth extraction, was good. About midsummer of 
last year my attention was directed to a warty growth in the groin on the antero- 
internal aspect of the right patella ; an astringent lotion was prescribed. I next 
saw the case at the end of August, when I was horrified to find the growth had 
grown enormously, now measuring 6,500 square millimetres (see graph). The 
surface was raw, raised, angry looking, and bled to the touch. It was nearly 
circular and the edges were crenated. Here and there ulcerative spots were noted, 
at the pits of which were sanguino-grumous oozings. 

The growth was raised 3 to 4 mm. above the surrounding skin. By manipulat- 
ing deeply between the fingers and thumb one could assess the approximate 
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depth—4 to 6 mm. In the groin an enlarged lymphatic gland about the size of 
a bean was detected, and between this and the neoplasm a slight string-like cord 
under the skin was noted. 


On September Ist, 1936, the dog had his first dose of colchicine, 0.1 mg. given 
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by the intramuscular route, and repeated in nearly every instance every other day. 
In addition, occasional local applications of a 10 per cent. solution of the alkaloid 
was carried out. It will be observed from the chart that this dosage was very 
slowly increased, and by the end of the year it had reached only 0.9 mg. If 
the chart is again referred to it will be seen by the last week in November 
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little progress was made. The case certainly showed little hopes for en- 
couragement. 

It was then decided (middle of November) to try carbon snow. Three appli- 
cations were made, but I failed to detect any improvement. It then occurred 
to me to paint the neoplasm with the alkaloid, followed by electrolysis. Prior 
to the adoption of this line of treatment the growth measured 5,600 square mm. 
By the time the course was finished it had increased to 8,700 mm. This at first 
sight would suggest a definitely retrogressive step, but in point of fact the growth 
had flattened out, indeed, it was now slightly concave, while the surface was pale- 
grey in colour, and even when scratched with a lancet scarcely bled. What had 
really taken place was that the electric current, coupled with the alkaloid, had 
brought about cellular death over a large area, attacking the histologic as well as 
the pathologic cellular elements. 

The increase in size to the lay mind, however, was alarming, and the owner, who, 
by the way, had carried out by now some fifty intramuscular injections without a 
hitch, thanks to the use of surgical spirit for the skin and the syringe, was beginning 
tolose heart. I then decided to take the case into my own hands, January 12th, 
1937, increasing the doses with greater rapidity. The result was the growth 
steadily decreased, and by the last week in March complete cicatrization had 
taken place and the dog was discharged apparently cured. The cure, however, 
was more apparent than real, for late in May a growth was again noted at the site 
of the old sore. Kept under observation, without any treatment, it steadily in- 
creased and began to ulcerate ; all the while the health of the dog was excellent, 
but it was decided to have him destroyed. 

Observations. 


There are certain points in this case which I think are worth emphasising : 

First, the age of the dog—sixteen years—was against active regeneration 
even under the most virile stimulus. Second, the situation of the neoplasm was 
such that friction was an almost constant factor, and friction means cellular 
irritation, and irritation activates cellular proliferation—the basic force in neo- 
plasmic development. Third, the lengthened period over which the treatment 
extended showed the responses of the body complex to the alkaloid used of a 
low order. Fourth, be it said, however, for over four months the dosage was 
kept under 1 mg. The reason for this was that the owner would ring up and say, 
following each injection, ‘“‘ the dog is very sorry for himself, and the injections 
appear to be trying him.” 

(When he came under my own observations, and when much larger doses 
were given, I failed to detect those reactive phenomena. The moral attached to 
this, of course, is to accept the conclusions of the layman or lay woman cum 
grano salis when dealing with technical and abstruse subjects, for they tend to mis- 
lead.) Fifth, comparing this case with the one I treated previously and recorded 
in the Veterinary Record, the action of the colchicine appeared to exercise a much 
lower specificity. Moreover, the local application of the alkaloid in this case did not 
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bring about the pronounced destructive changes as was observed in case number 
one, and I was often tempted to wonder if the alkaloid deteriorates in keeping, or is 
it stable ? 

My best thanks are due to Dr. Amoroso for kindly supplying me with the 
alkaloid. 


Abstracts of Current Literature 


Impressive Death of Dogs. By Dr. Max KostNEr.—Wiener Tierarzts Monat- 
schrift, March 1st, 1937. 

THE usual practice of using prussic acid, intracardial chloroform injection 
or chloroform infiltration of the medulla through the occipital foramen accomplish 
their end, but leave something to be desired. Thus, if the practitioner is called 
to the house it is necessary, especially with nervous owners, to bring about a 
quiet and peaceful death, especially if they remain to witness it. In these cases 
we are compelled to employ such methods only that bring about death without 
causing any reflex defensive movements, as these are generally considered by the 
owner to be expressions of pain. The best impression of a complete reactionless 
death can be obtained with evipan-sodium (Vedepha-Bayer). The dose is given 
intravenously, one ampoule for a medium-sized dog and two for a larger one. 
Since death occurs without the slightest reaction during the injection, it produces 
a good impression on the onlooker. Dr. Kuscher used the intracardial injection 
of evipan-sodium with equally good results. 


Wonderful Ayrshire Cow.—Veterinary Medicine. 

STRATHGLASS JINGLE is the one-hundredth Ayrshire cow in the United States 
to produce more than 100,000 pounds of milk. As a three-year-old, she produced 
7,702 pounds, and it required only twenty-eight days in her eleventh year to 
round out the fiftieth ton of milk. Her butterfat production is equally remarkable : 
302 pounds as a three-year-old, 431 pounds in her second lactation period, 498 
pounds in her third, 546 pounds in her fourth, 544 pounds in her fifth, 524 pounds 
in her sixth, 448 pounds in her seventh, and 377 pounds in her eighth lactation 
period. At her ninth calving, the most recent, Jingle dropped twins—heifers. 
She belongs to Al. Tryon, President of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. 


Prolific Stallions.—Veterinary Medicine. 

LuDOLF, a Friesian coach stallion, was bred to 253 mares in 1918, and got 
78 per cent. in foal. Allah, another stallion of the same breed, served 646 mares 
in six years, getting 77 per cent. in foal, and Sigmar, a third stallion of the same 
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breed, was bred to 2,261 mares in a period of thirteen years, getting 1,530 foals. 
The Friesian coach horse has been bred in East Friesland (Western Germany) 
for more than 200 years. It is described as a 1,500 to 1,600 pound, broad, deep, 
round horse of the warm-blooded type, free moving with a sound foundation, a 
correct gait and a quiet temperament. 


Lourens, Dr. L., and Degier, C. J.—Tdschrft. v. diergenskunde, April 
15th, 1937. 

THE authors give a review of the sterilisation problem and the inspection of 
tinned meat. They draw attention to the unequal heating of the meats in auto- 
claves and report a few investigations on this matter. Tinned meats have to 
meet the requirements both of quality and tenability. Those requirements are 
given in detail. As to the quality, there should be no deviations in colour, odour, 
taste, consistency and composition, and pathogenic germs and harmful con- 
stituents should be absent. In order to establish the keeping quality the authors 
recommend placing the tins, according to the weight of the contents, during 
three to seven days, into an incubator at 37°. After the incubation no changes, 
either external or to the contents, should be perceptible. Sterility cannot be 
required for all tinned meats, as the quality of several products do not allow this. 
Tinned meats are divided into sterile and non-sterile preserves. On the tins should 
be clearly indicated the category to which they belong. It is desirable to indicate 
the date of preparation on the tin. The stocks of preserving factories should be 
sampled at different times. 


Reviews 


The Control of Bovine Tuberculosis in Man. By Naruan Raw, C.M.G., 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Pp. 128. 12 Plates. London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. 1937. 


THE author points out that the main object of this book is to direct attention to 
the danger of the tuberculous cow. The opinion is expressed that tubercle bacilli 
are in all probability bovine in their original state, and that the human and avian 
types are mutations; thus it is argued that the bovine bacilli acquired by children 
from drinking infected milk may remain latent and undergo mutation to the human 
type found in adult life. Unfortunately, the author produces no convincing evidence 
that such mutation occurs. In the prevention of the transmission of bovine tuber- 
culosis to man the author suggests four methods: (a) The prevention of tuberculosis 
in cattle, especially milch cows. He evidently refers here to testing with tuberculin 
and the slaughter of positive reactors. (b) The inspection of all cattle and removal 
of infected animals from herds. (c) Pasteurisation of milk. This is described in 
detail (Chapter IX is given up entirely to this subject). The advantages of carefully 
controlled pasteurisation are discussed, stress being laid on prevention of milk-borne 
epidemics and the cleanliness of pasteurised milk. Much literature is quoted ,to 
show that pasteurisation, if carefully carried out, does not interfere in any material 
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way with the food value of milk. (d) Immunisation—this subject is dealt with from 
two standpoints: (i) immunisation of calves. The various methods are reviewed, 
and in Chapters VII and VIII a full description of the author’s own method is detailed. 
He reasons that the immunising agent for cattle should be derived from the human 
type of tubercle bacillus. The vaccine he describes consists of heat-killed bacilli of 
human type which have lost their virulence and toxicity by repeated subculture on 
glycerine-agar medium. (His present cultures have reached the 340th generation.) 
Details of the result of the use of this vaccine are not given, though the author indicates 
that the vaccine has been used by veterinary surgeons. Thus in one place it is stated 
that records are available of over 200 calves treated by the vaccine by competent 
veterinary surgeons, and that immunity is produced which lasts at least two years. 
In another place it is stated that over 1,000 calves have been vaccinated, and when 
tested after two years with tuberculin, in practically all cases negative reaction was 
obtained. The author says: “I look forward with great confidence to this method 
ofattack.’’ Unfortunately, in the absence of any detail of his experiments, it is impos- 
sible to form an opinion as to the value of this method of preventing tuberculosis in 
cattle. (ii) Treatment of early cases of tuberculosis in the human subject. Reference 
is made to two methods—the use of vaccine prepared as above and the use of tuber- 
culin made from avirulent, non-toxic strains of tubercle bacilli. The author records 
his own experiences of these methods of treatment. In the case of the vaccine used 
for the human subject, organisms of bovine origin are used. The book is written in 
popular language. There is much repetition, and in many cases statements are made 
without supporting evidence being brought forward. The book is certainly useful 
in that it points out clearly the dangers attached to the keeping of tuberculous cows. 
On the whole the methods of prevention of tuberculosis of bovine origin in human 
beings are clearly stated and highly practical. It is felt, however, that too much 
stress is laid on the possibility of immunisation of cattle, especially in the absence of 
supporting evidence. 


News 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR VISITING FOREIGN VETERINARY 
COLLEGES AND ABATTOIRS ON A CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 


Ir is within the means of every practitioner when on an enjoyable holiday abroad 
to include visits to Veterinary Colleges and also to study the excellent system of 
Inspection of Meat and the construction of foreign abattoirs, by taking advantage of 
the facilities put forward by the Hungarian State Railways Official Travel Bureau. 
In their well-arranged tour of sixteen days one can travel with this service and include 
visits to no less than six Veterinary Colleges, partaking in the national life of the 
countries visited. The tours are well organised, and all the worries of travelling are 
dispensed with, as everything, from the Customs inspection to the arranging of excur- 
sions, is dealt with for the traveller. A feature of these tours is the fact that as far as 
possible the parties are composed of people who have something in common, or are of 
one profession, i.e., veterinary surgeons, doctors, lawyers, etc. Besides all the usual 
interests catered for, such as excursions on the Alps, visits to famous buildings, royal 
palaces and well-known works, and a visit to the World Exhibition in Paris (ticket 
provided), there are ample opportunities for the profession to visit Veterinary Institu- 
tions en route and see some of the work that is being carried on by our foreign colleagues. 
For instance, one could visit the Veterinary School in Vienna on either or both of the 
two days that one is there. At Budapest also there is an opportunity for 
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visiting the Veterinary College on one, or even on several, of the days that one is in that 
city. The Schools of Berlin and Munich in Germany, and Alfort in France, can also 
be visited. In addition to these it would be particularly advantageous to English 
members of the profession to arrange a visit to the abattoir in each city, about which 
there is no difficulty. The usefulness of these tours will be seen, therefore, as combining 
a professional interest with an enjoyable and interesting holiday, and visiting places 
which had previously been names only, not only in one country, but in many. Messrs. 
Centropa Tours, Ltd., of Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, will be 
pleased to send their brochure upon request, and to arrange for these visits to be made 
in the tours which leave London on August 28th. Sixteen full days: Route A 
(London, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, London) for 27} guineas, every- 
thing inclusive ; or Route B (London, Vienna, Budapest, Munich, Paris, London) for 


29 guineas. 


Parliamentary News 


WORN-OUT HORSES—PROHIBITION OF EXPORT. 

VISCOUNT BUCKMASTER moved the second reading of the Exportation of 
Horses Bill in the House of Commons, which, he explained, was designed to 
prevent the exportation from these shores of horses which, though technically 
sound, were past their best and were either old or approaching old age. 

The Earl of Haddington, who served on the Committee which in 1925 inquired 
into the export of British horses to the Continent, warmly supported the measure, 

The Earl of Feversham, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 
said that the Government desired the support of the House for the Bill. The 
Bill was read a second time. 


Personal 


Mr. ErnEst Gray, M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed as lecturer in the East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture at Chelmsford, and will take up his duties in September. 


Mr. GEorGE N. Goutp, Jun., M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed to the position of 
Veterinary Surgeon and Inspector to the County Borough of Southampton, a position 
which has been held by his family for three generations. 


Publishers’ Notices 


All communications should be addressed to 7 & 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 8568. Telegrams: ‘‘ Bailligre Phone, London.” 

Letters for the JOURNAL, literary contributions, reports, notices, books for review, exchanges, 
new instruments or materials, and all matter for publication (except advertisements) should be 
addressed to the Editor. 

Copy of advertisements should be in the hands of the publishers— Bailliére, Tindall 
and Cox—not later than the 25th of the month, or if proof is required, not later than the 23rd. 

Binding Cases for Volume 92 and any other previous volumes can be obtained from the 
publishers. Price 2s. 9d. post free. 

Annual Subscription, 21s. ($5.00 U.S.A. currency), post free. 
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